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———— yA TN IN aah Cepia eager ane —— 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. || excite any anxiety among the farmers, though 
A Trip to Maryland. the land was about a mile from the wharf, 


and the wharf within a few hours sailing of 


We passed over the Bridge at Wilmington, the city of Baltimore. 


into the rich alluvial bottoms of the Christi- 
ana Creek, which extends nearly a mile On many of the farms upon the Eastern 
from the city. The causeway is hemmed || Shore, there are immense beds of shells spread 
with two rows of beautiful trees, and sur-| over acres of land, and in some places six or 
rounded with luxuriant pasture grounds, that | S°Ve" feet deep, in a perfectly sound state, 
have, within these few years, been very Ye covered with mould, perhaps the growth 
considerably cultivated and improved. ‘The || and decomposition of grass and trees for many 


high land immediately connecting those rich jacentury. A white oak that measured fif- 
i} . . 
bottoms, is gravelly and poor, but the im-|/‘e" feet in circumference, had once reared 


ll i s 
mense amount of manure produced by the’ his lofty head over those banks, but was now 
marshes, enables the farmer to force vegeta- | Prostrate In a wilderness of underwood, with 


tion in every corner of his farm, and thus j his tangled roots jammed full of shells, and 


make his habitation a place of comfort and || ™°S* of them without any appearance of ever 


plenty. |having touched the earth. Shells make the 


The land through New Castle county || pares: and best of lime ; by a chemical analy- 
tolerably well improved ; much of it is under|| §!S» !* 1s found to contain little or none of 
cultivation, and the crops of wheat look well those foreign substances that constitute from 
and bid fair to produce at least an average oe to thirty, and in some cases, as much 
quantity ; oats and corn not forward enough \ forty-five per cent. of stone lime. 
to form any opinion. Shell lime can be had on the Eastern Shore 

In Maryland, where the ruinous three field || 4t a very small expense, compared with what 
system of farming prevails, the wheat looks || a Pennsylvania farmer pays for stone lime, 
bad enough to alarm one with the fear of even'if he should be so fortunate as to havea 
want, notwithstanding some of her most intel-|| lime stone quarry upon his farm; and yet such 
ligent citizens are inclined to the opinion, that || is the desponding condition of agriculture in 
the prospect is in favor of a medium crop. | this country, that little or no attention is paid 

As we advance towards the table land that) 0 the subject. 
divides the waters which flow into the Dela- | We visited Wharton Point, a high bluff 
ware and Chesapeake, we find a kind of soil | of rolling land that projects some distance 
perhaps the most congenial to the growth of || into the Chesapeake, and forms rather a plea- 
Wheat of any in the United States, and why || sant prospect of land and water scenery ; but 
itis not a subject of deeper interest to the | what was far more interesting, were the beds 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania, particularly to| of shells which cover a space perhaps of fifty 
the enterprising citizens of Chester and Dela-|| acres from one to six feet deep. 


ware counties, is a matter of some surprise. This property lies nearly opposite the 
In Chestertown we found land selling at) mouth of the Susquehanna, which is con- 

five dollars per acre, and shell lime at six | stantly disgorging great quantities of all kinds 

cents per bushel, neither of which seemed to||of drift wood upon the shore. With this 
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wood they burn the shell lime at an expense | 
of about two cents per bushel. 

The proprietors of this estate live in Dela- 
ware, and are making efforts to introduce the 
Pennsylvania mode of farming into the neigh- 
borhood ; they have now on hand thirty thou- 
sand bushels of shell lime, which is to be 


drawn out this season and spread at the rate | 


of one hundred bushels to the acre for the) 
next year’s crop. We had taken with us_ 
small quantities of Ruta Baga, Mangle, 
Wurtzle, and Sugar Beet seed, and here we | 
found a person willing to prepare a piece of | 
ground to try the experiment of root culture. 
with the siftings or dust from the shells as a} 
manure. We likewise engaged him to make 


. . 1} 
an experiment upon an acre of poor land in || 


raising of wheat. We directed him to turn 
the land down with the plough, spread upon 


it one hundred bushels of shell lime, sow it | 


with three bushels of oats; when the oats had 
grown up and was beginning to change its | 
color, roll it down, plough it in and sow the. 
ground with two bushels of corn broad cast; 
about the second week in October, roll the 
corn down, plough it in and sow the ground | 
with wheat. To give this experiment a fair | 
trial, the oats should have been sown in the | 
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lands of the west, and that too within a day’, 
journey of three of the largest cities in j, 
Union. I say less than nothing, for such j, 
the depressed state of agriculture in the pep. 
insula, that farms are often sold for less than 
the buildings, fences and other improvemenss 
have cost. 

It is certainly a question of some impop. 
ance, whether the worn-out lands of Del». 
ware, Maryland, and other parts of our coup. 
try cannot be improved at less expense thay 
to clear off the almost impenetrable forests of 
the west. When we consider the time ;; 
necessarily occupies to clear and make ready 
for the plough an hundred acres of heavy tim. 
_bered land, the expense of labor, where labo; 
is not easily obtained, the distance from 
market, the privations and hardships insepa- 
rably connected with new settlements; jy 
seems at least worthy of an experiment tp 
ascertain the fact. A Susscriser. 
| Wilmington, Del., 5th mo. 18, 1837. 


Agricultural Implements. 
NO. IX. 
THE THRESHING MACHINE. 


| . 
| For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


A machine for this purpose requires great 


early part of the fourth month. | 

I am inclined to the opinion that the above || care in the materials and proportions, owing 
plan would make the principal part of Dela- |to the liability of coming in contact with 
ware and Maryland produce twenty bushels | sticks, stones, and other foreign substances: 
of wheat to the acre, which, at $1 50 per therefore, it is best either to have all the 
bushel would buy the land and pay all ex- | parts so strong as not to be injured by them, 
penses of lime, seed and labor, and if laid |or some part to give way and thereby save 
down with clover, would, for a succession of |the other parts. A cylinder to turn with 
years, produce good crops of hay and pasture. 1 considerable velocity, having spikes or pro 
Such an investment of idle money would be ||jections in its periphery moving betweea 
more profitable thar shaving notes at two per || other similar projections in a fixed concave, is, 
cent. a month, besides the additional securityof || probably, the best kind of a machine for grain 
real estate, and the satisfaction every generous ||in every stage of dryness. One of the for- 
mind must feel in the reflection that his labor | mer kind may be made with a hollow iros 
has made two blades of grass grow where one | cylinder, the ends composed of cast, and the 
grew before. This Peninsula possesses local || shaft, projections, and periphery of wrought 
advantages that few places in our country || or malleable iron; the projections are made 
can boast. A soil peculiarly adapted to rais- tapering and passed part way out through 
ing of grain, one that is easily improved and | openings cut in the periphery, not quite so 
very difficult to wear out. It is watered large as the larger end of the projections; 
with such a number of creeks, outlets and | each projection has a key through it, parallel 
bays, that many of their farms are bounded | with the centre of the cylinder, so as to press 
by navigable streams, and very few indeed , with great force against the periphery, and 
that lie further than five or six miles from a | thereby force the projection outwards and 
landing where abundance of lime and plaster | confine it firmly to the cylinder. The cos- 
can be had at reasonable prices; stone lime | cave and projections within it may be com 
from the Schuylkill sells from sixteen to, posed of cast iron, all in one piece, and be 
twenty cents per bushel, and shell lime at about | confined by bolts and nuts to a frame of iroa 
half the price. or wood. 


While so many are enamored with the “far The latter kind may be composed of spikes 


west,” parting with their friends, their homes, 
and their firesides, for a prospect of buying 
land cheap, and being independent, for $1 25 

r acre, could here buy hundreds of acres for 


ess than nothing, compared with the wild | 


or projections that will bend when coming !2 
contact with sticks, stones, &c. and whici 
may be bent back (or returned) to their pr~ 
per position without breaking, and are com 
fined firmly to a cylinder and concave 
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wood. A machine for this purpose may be) ciently strong to support the horse, were 
driven by a horse upon the portable horse || placed over and parallel with him in the sta- 
mill described in a former communication. || ble; a piece of strong linen was then passed 
Grain secured within the field (when cut) || under him and the two opposite ends confined 
in small stacks, and when dry threshed, and || to the scantling so as to raise him from the 
the chaff and grain left together, until imme- || ground or floor when required; a wooden 
diately before grinding the grain, would } box was provided with a bottom, two sides, 
(probably) preserve the grain from injury, to i and one end, composed of boards nailed to- 
which it is always liable by sweating, when || gether, and of sufficient length, width, and 
laced in large masses together, either in || depth, to contain the leg from the knee to the 
— or stacks, and which 1s, probably, one || foot, inclusive, besides a space of half an 
of the causes of northern flour being gene-|| inch or more, on each side of the leg to ad- 
rally inferior to that from the south. Tait the necessary bandages, &c. with the 
The straw, after the grain is threshed from || bottom cut away sufficiently for the foot to 
it, might be secured in large stacks or in a || enter and retain its natural relative position 
barn. with the leg. The broken leg was confined 
Chester co., Pa., 13th June, 1837. in this box and treated in the usual manner 
that bones are when broken, and the box to- 
| gether with the leg from the knee to the foot 
| confined in a horizontal position or nearly so, 
Many inquiries have been made of the wri- || by straps of leather or other suitable sub- 
ter of this, respecting the proper time to cut stances passed over the horse’s back and the 
timber in order to prevent the rapid destruc- || two ends confined to the box; the horse was 
tion of it from worms, exposure to heat and || permitted to put his other three feet upon the 
moisture, or from dry rot, and not having || floor sufficiently to preserve a healthy action 
practical knowledge sufficient to answer the || to the limbs, but not so as to permit him to 
uestion, I take the liberty of asking for in-|| displace the broken limb in the box and in- 
hevation from the various readers of the || jure it. A cure was effected in the course of 
Cabinet. a few weeks. This was one of the anterior 
This is a subject of great importance. || (or fore) legs. I see no difficulty in treating 
Houses and other buildings, fences, bridges, || a hind leg by partially suspending the animal 
carriages of various kinds, agricultural imple- || in this manner and varying the other parts 
ments, ships and other vessels are composed || according to the particular nature of the case. 
in part of timber, to which we may add streets, || Chester co., Pa., June, 1837. 
and rail roads ;—consequently any additional || —— 














For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 








knowledge respecting the most suitable time || For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

to cut each particular kind of timber commu- | «Does the Pith of the Horn waste, yea 
nicated through the columns of the Cabinet, || or nay.” 

might be the means of conferring a great | I thank Observer very much for his simile 


benefit upon the nation. of the cloak and the wind. I never should 


The particular situation and purpose that } have thought of so apt a likeness. I would 
each kind of timber is best fitted for, would || rather undertake to find even a hollow horn 


remarks through the same channels. A || hope Observer will excuse me, for I am 


| 


knowledge of the relative cost and utility of || tempted to say his reply was like unto the 
each particular substance to preserve timber || north wind,—loud, rough, and empty. 


from either of the aforesaid causes of destruc- || Observer says he is “willing to pursue 


tion, or from any other cause, would be of || the investigation of facts, let what will be- 
service to the public. come of the cloak;’’ I am willing to hold 
nirhsiceinineliptiectieliitacians fast to the cloak let what will become of the 
inant Meme Cinnainke ae sai other words, I love a good 

: . warm dress during a storm. 
ae same 6 AREER, I am glad to see that Observer has admit- 
An idea prevails with many persons, that || ted the fact, that “* horns may become hollow 
broken limbs of horses and other quadrupeds 





by ordinary caries like other bones,”’ which 
cannot be cured, owing to the difficulty of | settles the question in the affirmative, as to 
keeping the part sufficiently at rest during || “the existence of hollow horn” from that 
the time necessary for a broken bone to heal |! cause. It is true Observer has such a dislike to 


or acquire sufficient strength to support its hollow horns, that he will not own a horn hol- 








share of the animal’s weight. low, without it has been deprived of its in- 

I heard of acase some months since which || ternal substance according to his own notion. 
was successfully treated in the following|| He strives hard to show that a horn made 
manner, viz: ‘T'wo pieces of scantling suffi- || hollow by ordinary caries, is not the hollow 
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horn; or in other words, that a horn may be 
hollow, and not hollow at the same time. 
But it must be obvious to every unprejudiced 
OBSERVER, that any disease, no matter what, 
which are ‘corrupted horn, putrid horn, 
rotten horn,” and eventually discharges the 
bone out of the horn, must leave an empty 
horn, and consequently a hollow horn, in the 
simple sense of the term. 

I know of no stronger proof of the exist- 
ence of hollow horn than the absence of the 
internal structure; and I assure Observer that 
when death is produced by such violent dis- 
eases as he has told us the horn is subject to, 
it will be no consolation to the farmer to 
know that a horn made hollow by ordinary 
caries, is not the hollow horn according to 
the ** generic sense.” 

As I have given Observer information that 
has enabled him to find a hollow horn for 
himself, I feel pretty much out of danger 
from his challenge, and hope that he wil! not 
expect me to continue the discussion upon 
the mere existence, or non-existence of the 
hollow horn. ‘The fact is now admitted, 
** that hollow horn exists ;”’ that the bony part 
of the pith wastes away by a disease to which 
‘all bones are liable.” But as 1 am now in 
the way of cutting and splitting up old horns, 
lam willing to open a discussion upon the 
pithy part of the bone. 

I assume this position, that if there is a dis- 
ease that wastes away the bony part of the 
pith, a disease of a Jess virulent character 
will waste away the pithy part of the bone. 
Our readers will here see the distinction. 
‘The pith of the horn is altogether a spongy 
bone; there is no part of it but what is soft, 
when compared with some other bones; but 
some parts of this pith are much softer than 
other parts, and it is those soft and more 
spongy parts that I now propose to examine. 
I have, since my last essay, dissected a num- 
ber of piths from horns of cattle slaughtered 
for the market, by which I am enabled to 
make comparisons between the piths of dis- 
eased cattle and the piths from cattle in good 
health. The result of those examinations has 
not as yet furnished ocular proof of the pith 
wasting away; but there are some facts that 
leave the conjecture entirely upon that side. 
These facts | intend to arrange fora future 
number of the Cabinet, and leave the conclu- 
sion to the public. In the mean time I hope 
to hold fast to my cloak, and to be indulged in 
the orthodox belief of the wasting of the pith, 
according to Dr. Tofts, who says in the Ist 
vol. of the Memoirs of the American Acade- 
my, ‘that this spongy bone is sometimes 
partially, and sometimes wholly consumed.” 

I stated in my former essay, that — ex- 
amination, I found a number of piths decayed 
and rotten toward the point, which fact I con- 
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cluded, favoured the opinion of piths bejp 
more Jiable to disease than any other bone, 


Observer says it was * animal matter, not the 


bone which he found rotten.” Now there jg 
no possible means by which Observer cou}, 
know that the statement here made is trp. 
he never saw the piths which I have ¢.. 
scribed ; he knows nothing of them, only }, 
reasoning from other piths which he has seep. 


yet he rounds off a paragraph in as positive 
a manner as if he was speaking of a matter 
of fact. I examined the piths of bones, anq 
knew them to be rotten, or I should not haye 
'made the statement. 


In my last essay, I suggested to Observer 
what I thought would be an improvement jp 


his method of controversy ; but he seems to 


have profited little by the hint. This positiye 
manner might be useful in a political contest, 
where the merits of a cause depend upon its 
success ; or in a polemical controversy, where 


‘the dictum of authority supersedes the neces. 


sity of reason; but in the arts and sciences, 
in the investigation of facts that are to unfold 
new truths and useful discoveries to mankind; 
where the paths of knowledge are untrodden 


_and every step is in darkness; the mind re- 
volts at a gratuitous parade of information 
where all are equally ignorant, all inquirers, 


all learners. 
Observer says he ‘pleads guilty of the 

folly of pretending to a knowledge of things.” 

I have charged him with no such folly, it was 


the folly of pretending to a knowledge of the 
| ABSENCE Of things, and he acknowledges him- 


self justly charged with “ that excess of infor- 
mation which denies the existence of hollow 


horn.” If Observer would say that he doubts 
the existence of hollow horn, he would speak 
‘rationally; but to deny the existence of hol- 


low horn, or of any thing else, is irrational 


jand nothing short of folly; it is a folly be- 


cause the non-existence of a thing cannot be 


proved, and what cannot be proved, must al- 
| ways remain a matter of doubt, and matters 
_of doubt are not subjects to which we can 


either affirm or deny. Again: Observer 


‘says “it is dangerous to persist in support- 


ing an opinion without proof.” So far from 
it being dangerous to support opinions in the 
absence of proof, it is the only time that 
mere opinions can be properly supported. 
Theories, opinions, and belief range under 
the head of probabilities ; in this state they 
| are fit subjects for investigation, for inquiry, 
for analogy, and for rational conclusion; but 
the moment proof is obtained, they cease to 
be nnn it opinion, they are then know- 
‘ledge ; for instance, the most simple man 
when caught in a shower, never says he be- 
lieves it rains, or that it is his opinion that 
it rains, but he speaks of it as a matter of 
| fact, because he knows it. 











yo, 24. 


These remarks upon Observer's articles, 
are not made in a fault-finding disposition, 
nor with any pretensions to literary know- 
ledge, but with a desire that they may be 
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| Vere itis no fault of mine. I have endeavored 
/to show the folly of disputes on words, for 
_itis only these kind of differences that create 
bitterness of feeling; no one is angry at 
received without offence, and be useful in || another for denying a mathematical truth, or 
introducing a more agreeable manner of in- || believing that the world is flat; but wherever 
vestigation, and one more in accordance with || there is a distinction without a difference, 
the subjects under discussion ; or in figurative || we are sure to find the most determined dis- 
language I would say, that the Sun with his || putes ; the most confident assertions, and the 


gentle rays, would much sooner induce the 


traveler to part with his ** cloak,” than Boreas || 


with all his roar of noise and ** wind.”’ 


A SusscriBer. 
Wilmington, 6th mo. 10, 1837. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The discussion between two of your cor- 
respondents in relation to the ** horn distem- 
per,” seems to have arrived at that point 
which each one has avowed himself equally 
anxious toavoid; viz, a dispute on words. | 


think nothing can be plainer to an impartial | 


observer, than that they are perfectly agreed 
in the main matter disputed between them. 
They both assert the existence of a disorder 
among cattle which causes the horns to be- 
come hollow. One contends that it is the 
“ hollow horn,”’ but the other controverts this 

osition, and asserts that it is something else. 

he case seems to stand thus, ** horns become 
hollow,” vs. “hollow horn.” Now this ap- 
pears tome so equally balanced, that it is 
quite immaterial which horn of the dilemma 
ischosen. ‘* Opserver’”’ has, however, en- 
deavored to escape both horns by bringing in 
the polled cattle as subject to the same com- 
plaint, —but this does not alter the case, 
unless he can prove that all cattle are of that 
description. 

He has devoted all his ingenuity (and no 
little does it require) to prove the difference 
—to render plain the paradox ;—and to show 
the very nice distinction between “ horns hol- 
low” and * hollow horns.” 


“Tis strange what difference there should be 
Twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee!” 


But seriously ; though I sincerely admire 
“Observer’s” zeal, and think highly of his 
observations on other subjects ; on this one he 
is certainly wrong, not only in his opinion but 
in his manner of supporting it. In spite of 
every disposition to judge favorably, one of 
two conclusions must force itself on the mind ; 
that either his horns or his words are hollow. 

I should be very sorry to hurt Observer’s 
feelings in any way ;* but if the truth is se- 


sameliaescepindia ities 


*Osserver possesses too much good sense, to suffer 
his feelings to be wounded by observations of this na- 
ture. We are assured that his object in pursuing this 
controversy has been to elicit truth, and thereby cor- 
rect the popular and prevailing errors on an important 
subject. That good may result from a well tempered 


| dislodge “‘ Observer" from the position he has 
| 


| most zealous partizans. 
In conclusion, | avow my belief in the ex- 
| istence of a disease among cattle, which may 
| be relieved by boring the horn and allowing 
the decayed matter to escape. It would be 
superfluous to bring proof of a fact that I 
have never yet heard doubted by any person 
** ignorant” or learned. A Farmer. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Tt seems to be the opinion of some persons, 
that fat and oily substances and vegetable 
acids do not attack copper while hot. Can 
any of the readers of the cabinet give an ex- 
planation upon this subject ? 

If correct, what is the temperature at which 
either will begin to act on the copper? This 
is a subject of great importance in domestic 
economy. 





Raising and Preserving Pumpkins. 


A worthy and intelligent subscriber to the 
Cabinet, residing in Pittsgrove, Salem county, 
New Jersey, has sent us a communication in 
answer to the inquiry in our 20th number, as 
to the best method of preserving pumpkins. 
As we are cramped for room in the present 
number, we can only give the following 
abridgement of his communication. He 
states that for the last few years, he has had 
no difficulty in preserving pumpkins, from 
six to nine months. His plan is to gather 
them when they are fully ripe, (by all means 
before a frost falls,) and then keep them in a 
warm, dry place. He states that in October, 
1835, he had a pumpkin of the ordinary kind 
raised in Jersey, about one foot in diameter, 
called the ** cheese pumpkin,” brought in 
from the field; it was placed on the corner of 
a cupboard, and there left until March last— 
a period of about twenty months — during 


and judicious discussion, admits of no doubt. Os- 
seRvVeER has given his opinion frankly. If the position 
he has assumed is untenable, let it be demonstrated by 
argument. We want facts, on this and on every sub- 
ject of moment to that class to whose interests the 
Cabinet is devoted—and we know from conversation 
with many of our readers, as well as from the fact 
that the articles in question have been copied intoa 
number of the public journals, that it has been the 
means of exciting the attention of many to an investi- 
gation of the disease usually called “ hollow horn.” 
We hope to hear often from “ Observer” and “ A Sub- 
scriber,—on subjects within the range of our work: 
And, if “ 4 Farmer” can, by the force of argument, 


: . 
our columns are at his service. 
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which time it remained in a state of perfect 
preservation. This, he thinks, is owing to 
three circumstances. 1.’ The pumpkin being 
fully ripe, and uninjured by frost when 
brought in. 2. A fire being kept in the 
room during the winter, and 3. The air 
being allowed a free passage during the warm 
weather. Subscriber is of the opinion, that 
great profit may be realized by cultivating 
this article as food for swine and cattle—and, 
he would respectfully solicit, through the 
pages of the Cabinet, information as to the 
est kinds of pumpkins, and the most im- 
proved method of raising them. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Cement. — Four parts chalk, mixed with 
five parts fresh clay, is said to have an adhe- 
sive property equal to five thousand pounds. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Gas from Resin compared with that from 
Oil, is said to possess valuable properties in 
the proportion of nine to five in favor of that 
from Resin. 


A Picture. 
BY CHARLES MINER, ESQ. 


It would seem hard to say that we are an 
ungrateful people. But listen to the language 
of complaint. Our newspapers are weekly 
pouring forth the most melancholy notes, ap- 
proaching almost to despair; yet what is our 
situation? Is it one demanding the liveliest 
expressions of gratitude and joy, or of queru- 
lousness and discontent? Rouse yourself, 
my friend, if you have any doubt,—come, go 
with me—let us clamber yonder hill—look 
abroad—Is not this a goodly prospect? The 
stream that we see to the east and south, is 
the Delaware—the river far to the west, is 
the Susquehanna. The clear waters which 
fertilize that valley of the north, are the 
French Creek and the Schuylkill. Behold 
these numerous brooks which run east and 
south to the Delaware, they water, and in 
their course impart health} fertility and 
wealth to Delaware county —those which 
flow west and south into the Susquehanna, 
are the Conestoga and Octoraro, which, with 
their tributary rills, pass through Lancaster ; 
and the lovely stream that murmurs at our 
feet, is the Brandywine—I need not say, that 
yonder charming city is Philadelphia—nor 
need I mention to you the names of towns 
and villages which lie within our view—but 
the eye now embraces a population of more 
than 300,000 inhabitants. Look closer—if 
you can withdraw your eye from gazing on 
so delightful a prospect as the whole presents 
—look closer—separate the parts from the 
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whole—take a single plantation, the one on 
our right, for instance—do you see that Stone 
house—that large barn—those meadows spot. 
ted and enlivened by those milch cows, those 
fattening cattle and sheep—observe the fields 
yellow with grain—could ae see the inside 
of the mansion, you would find the drawers 


‘full of those things which render a family 
fe and comfortable—the cellar stored with 


plenty, and the table crowned with abun. 
dance. ** And what of these?” I reply, thar 
the picture of this farm is the likeness of the 
thousands and tens of thousands that lie unde, 
our view. The farmer is the lord of the go! 
—he has no proud duke or marquis to come 
annually to show his superiority and demand 
the evidence of his vassalage —the tythe 
pig he roasts for his table, and he snaps his 
fingers at the taxgatherer. In truth, he 
knows nothing of want or oppression, but 
by name. 

Under this blue sky — with these clea 
waters—in this lovely clime—with a govern. 
ment of his own choice, enjoying the most 
perfect freedom ; where on this earth is there 
now, or was there ever, a people who had so 
many causes for joy and thanksgiving—and 
so few for repining. Our 7. is full and 
overflowing with blessings. We are likea 
pampered child, fed so profusely that we do 
not know how to enjoy the luxuries that are 
crowded before us. 


A Suggestion for the coming year. 


A gentleman of high respectability informs 
us, that the following mode of sowing winter 
wheat in the spring has been partially adopted 
in Tennessee, with the happiest success. In 
early winter the seed grain is put into casks, 
and water enough added to soak and cover 
it. It is then exposed so that the water 
becomes frozen, and it is kept in this state 
as far as practicable, until the soil is fit for 
its reception in thespring. It is wel] known 
that the operation of frost upon the seed of 
winter grain has the same effect as if itis 
sown in autumn—as wheat or rye sown at the 

‘setting in of winter will grow and mature. 
The advantages which are experienced from 
sowing in the spring are, Ist, that the grain 

is not subject to be winter killed; 2d, it es- 
| capes the Hessian fly in Autumn, and possibly 
it may escape itin the spring; 3d, the ground 
| being fresh stirred for spring sowing, the 

‘growth will be more vigorous; and 4th, as 

‘it will come into ear late, there is at least 4 
probability that the crop may escape the graia 
worm. The advantages are so manifest, that 
the experiment is worth a trial ; and we shall 

| feel obliged to some Tennessee correspondent 
who will give us the details and result of 
the practice in that state. 
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Introduction of Turnep Husbandry in | 


England. 

A correspondent of the Boston Courier, | 
speaking of the introduction of the sugar 
beet into this country, makes some forcible | 
remarks on the prodigious impulse which the || 
prosperity of a nation may receive by the “et 
troduction of a single new plant, which he} 
illustrates by the following historical fact :— | 





In an early part of the reign of George the | 
First, the culture of the turnep was limited | 
in England to a few gardens, as that of the ] 
beet now is with us, and used almost exclu- | 
sively for culinary purposes. That monarch, 
in one of his visits to his electorate of Hano- 
ver, was attended by his secretary of state, || 
Lord Townsend; whilst residing there, this | 
fobleman was struck by the appearance of | 
extensive fields devoted to the culture of the | 
turnep, as food for cattle and sheep ; impressed } 
with the belief that this method might be intro- 
duced with advantage into his own country, he, 
before leaving Germany, took care to provide 
himself with seed, and, on his return, earnestly 
recommended to his tenants a practice, which, 
in Hanover, had been found to produce the 
most favorable results. His wishes were 
attended to, and the experiment surpassed 
in success, his most sanguine expectations. 
The field culture of the turnep spread rapidly | 
through the county of Norfolk, which, from | 
that epoch, dates its high reputation as an 
agricultural district. Lands, which rented 
for one or two shillings an acre, soon brought | 
fifteen or twenty, and sterile warrens, on | 
which were to be seen only a few half-starved 
rabbits, were reclaimed, and are now covered | 
with rich harvests of grain. Colquohoun, | 
in his statistical researches, computes that 
the annual value of a crop of turneps in Nor- 
folk alone, amounts to no less than fifteen 
millions sterling. When it is considered 
that this root has been the means of bringing 
under culture lands which, without it, must 
have remained valueless; that it leaves the 
soil in a condition to ensure a good crop of 
grain or grass, and that the latter is a good 
preparation for wheat, we may safely consider | 
the benefits resulting to England from the 
turnep culture as incalculable. If it was 
now asked, says Colquhoun, who was the 
man, in modern times, who had rendered 
England the most signal service, no one 
should hesitate to say, that it was the noble- 
man whom shallow courtiers nicknamed in 
derision, “Turnep Townsend.” In half a 
century the turneps spread over the three 
kingdoms, and their yearly value, at this day, 
Says the same author, is not inferior in amount 
to the interest of the national debt! ! ! 
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them well. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Questions and Answers. 
What is the average crop of Ruta Baga 


| to the acre, on land well manured and taken 
care of ? 


Answer. Six hundred bushels, each bushel 
weighing 64 pounds, after being well cleared 
of tops, dirt, and small roots. Much greater 
crops have often been produced; say from 
one to two thousand bushels to the acre, or 
at that rate on smaller lots. 

What are they worth, ton for ton, or pound 
for pound, for stock, compared with good 

inglish hay, corn, potatoes, apples, &c. ? 

A. When properly fed out, they may save 
hay, pound for pound; because if given in 
any considerable quantities, stock may be 
kept in good condition, if poor hay, or even 
straw be added. ‘They are worth more than 
potatoes in equal weight; and as much as 
apples, and less liable to decay. To keep a 
creature in decent flesh, with hay, five bushels 
of Ruta Baga are equal to a bushel of meal. 

What kind of stock is it best and most 
profitable to feed them to? 

A. All kinds; horses and swine not ex- 
cepted. If they refuse them at first, let 
them become hungry, and they will soon eat 
I have wintered swine on them, 
in a raw state. They are worth for them 
certainly as much as potatoes—and are most 
excellent for sheep. 

What is the cost to raise them, per bushel, 
compared with potatoes ? 

A. Much less; as they yield much more 
on a given quantity of land; their seed and 


| planting cost less; their hoeing more; and 


their leaves pay the harvesting. 

Are they not more exhausting to the land 
than potatoes, or most other crops ? 

A. They are: as much more weight is 
taken from the soil than by most other crops. 
I think ne one ought to object to having a 
large crop, because it takes more from the 
soil than an inferior one; but it should be 
known that Indian corn will not grow well 
the next year after a large crop of ruta baga, 
as each require from tye soil similar qualities. 

More hereafter, in relation to Ruta Baga, 
from A. B 


The season has arrived when farmers 
should be on the alert to prevent noxious 
weeds from seeding, and thus spreading over 
the land. It would undoubtedly be better to 
eradicate them thoroughly and at once, but in 
many cases this is nearly or quite impossible, 
and the only thing that can be done, is, as 
far as practicable, to prevent the extension 
of the evil.—This may in most cases be best 
done by cutting the weeds before the seed 
is sufficiently ripened to propagate the plant. 
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. PRICES CURRENT. 






























Philadelphia,| Baltimore, Boston, 
ARTICLES. June 27. June 27. June 26, 
Beans, white, per bush.........6.++.000: ‘$1 37-1 624) 1 50—1 75) 1 75—2 00) 2 25—2 5p 
Beef, mess, new, per bbl............+06. 14 00-15 00/13 00-14 00/13 50-14 50/15 50-16 59 
Bacon, western, per lb... ..-.-eeeeeeeees 7— 74 Ge Tec cccceccs 
Butter, extra, per tub........eeeeeeeeees ll— 14 14 — 18 
Butter, fresh, per lb. (market,) ........... 18— 25) 25— 314) 25— 3ij........... 
Hame, per Ib......cccccccscccccecececs 12— = 
Hog'’s Lard, per Ib.....cccccccccccccees 1l— 124 10— }] 
Cheese, American, per Ib.......-.++0005+ 104— 114 9— 13 
Beeswax, yellow, per Ib.........0--eeee. 25— 227 25— 3 
SN, . oc caccnsdecesocesevecsanensevesete 38— 40 
MOO, «cn cccvccsccedecesvetaces eocendal MEE “EE Meecsetcciis 
A DOE cn ccocctesovececevcéeslescedcouweal Se MEEnuNweNes 9... 

Flour, best, per bbl..........ceceeeeeees 8 00—9 00 8 00—9 00 
Grain—W heat, per bush. Penna.......... 9 OO— 9 GD). co ccccecccfeccvcccccvccfesceccccess 
do. Maryland,...... 0 0O—O 00) 1 GO—1 70)... .. ee eee dee ee eee een, 

Rye, per bushel,........+eeeee6, 0 00—0 00 —0 00) 0 00—0 09 
Get, Bai vtee dc cbvedesicess 96—1 00 90— 95) 1 07—1 0% 

Gahe, . Gtic ctv ccccvcticovcseds 50— 58 62— 65 

Barley, do. Penna. .....cccccccesleccsecsccccloccosccces-feccnce oo-ee} 1 OO—1 10 

Pe. “Bien inwarcvecascce cud 1 00—1 25 ews edsmawesnhaewes etic. 

Hav, Timothy, per 100 Ibs... .......... 1 05—1 20/14 00— ss... ee ae 22 50 pr ton 
Meadow Grass,.....sescecsceccess Pe. Filles ccecanobnlsesdt sda bebednstheescs 
Hemp, American dry rot, ton,.......+++: ATS OB feccccccccce| hED Jo ccccccece, 
Hops, first sort, 1836, Ib........eeeeceees 9— 10 ‘ 6— 7 
Plaster Paris, per ton,.....-..eeeeeeeees 2 75—3 00) 2 75—2 85)........... 2 00—2 25 
Seeps,—Cloverseed, per bushel,.......... § 00-6 25) 6 OO-——<6 SO)... ccc ccccdoccscccccss 
Flaxseed, rough, do...........+. 1 40—1 55) 1 B7—1 SO)... cee eee epee ee eee neee 
Timothy, ....0ccccccccccccsces 2 25—2 75) 3 00—3 50}......+.... 2 87—3 12 

Teige, Pot Uh... scccccccccccccccsceee 84— 10 — ll 10— 11 
W&#i—Saxony, fleece, per Ib..........4-. 00— 00) 50— 60 65— 70 
PEGTIRG, 6 oc ccc cscccccesccscces 00— 00) 45— 50 60— 65 
1-4 and common,.......+...e00. | O00O— 00; 33— 36 40— 45 

REMOVAL. 


The office of the Farmers’ Cabinet is removed to No. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
a few doors above Arch, where we shall be happy to see our friends. Subscribers who 
may not have received the work regularly, are requested to call on us. 

"Subscriptions will be received as heretofore, by Mr. O. Rogers, at the old stand, 
No. 67 South Second Street. 


BINDING VOL. I. 

We would respectfully inform subscribers, that we have made arrangements for binding 
the first volume of the Cabinet. Volumes left at our office, No. 45 North Sixth Street, 
will be bound in a neat, durable and workmanlike manner;—Price, twenty-five cents. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A semi-monthly newspaper, is published by 


MOORE & WATERHOUSE, No. 45 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
JOHN LIBBY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the first and || only to newspaper postage; that is one cent on each 
fifteenth of each month. Each number will contain | number within the state, and within one hundred 
16 octavo peees on good paper and fair type. The sub- | miles of Philadelphia, out of the state,—one cent and 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when. || a half on each number to any other part of the United 
ever they can be appropriately introduced. Trerms.— || States. [Six copies for five dollars. All subscribers 


One dollar per year, payable in advance. The Cabinet, || must commence with the volume No. 1, or with the 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject || half volume No, 13. 


J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry St. rear of 96 N. Second. 
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